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THE CONSERVATION OF IDEAS. 


Without a system to conserve the fleeting 
ideas that occur to him, a writer may lose 
bits of inspiration that possibly might make 
his fortune. 

Moral: The moment an idea presents it- 
self, nail it, before it can escape. This sort 
of conservation is a matter of business. 
Don't delay. To-morrow, this evening, or 
even “in just a few minutes” it will often 
be too late. 

At the present moment I have enough 
material saved up to keep me busy for a 
couple of years to come. It is all tucked 
conveniently away. Inside of two minutes 
I can lay my finger on any article in the 


entire lot. I can choose among a score of 
plot germs whenever I need one. 

“I never use a note book. A note book, 
even if it is always at hand, is difficult of 
reference. The contents cannot be assorted 
in any convenient way, without absolutely 
re-copying. That means extra’ work. 
Moreover, the note book, written by hand, 
gets usually only the bare outline of an idea. 

I use loose sheets, half letter size, for 
note-making. Paper is always handy, and a 
typewriter is generally within easy reach. 
A sheet the half-letter size, typewritten the 
long way, will contain approximately 150 
words. The moment an idea comes, it is 
easy to run a sheet of paper into the type- 
writing machine, and get the idea written 
down. 

All sorts of ideas are worth preserving in 
this fashion. Plots, briefly outlined, come 
foremost. Then there are ‘dramatic situa- 
tions (N. B. A dramatic situation doesn't 
constitute a plot). Expressions more or 
less catchy, epigrams in embryo, character 
sketches in cameo, all go into this miscel- 
laneous collection of literary material. 
When you are typewriting a note for the 
scrap heap, there’s no need to hold in— 
it's about as easy to write out every word 
in full as to jot down a bare outline, the 
meaning of which at the end of five months 
will be all Esperanto to you. Nor do I 
ever make a correction. Often three ver- 
sions of the identical thought, or three dif- 
ferent words involving the same idea, will 
run along, the one after the other, each, it 
may be, an improvement on its predecessor. 
I let all three stand for the ultimate analysis. 

Material of this sort is worse than worth- 
less unless you possess efficient machinery 
for keeping it in order. A filing system, 
even if only on a small scale, is necessary. 
J] have a five-drawer filing cabinet, suitable 
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for folders ¢ontaining the bill ( half-letter ) + 
size of paper. The filing cabinet is ¢ompacty 
It houses a great deal of material, including 
manuscripts and correspondence. With the 
aid of a little time and effort at odd ‘mo- 
ments, the filing cabinet will keep the desk 
clean. 

With a filing system to handle it, classify 
your material. Have a separate folder for 
each type of story-plot — humorous, busi- 
ness, love, adventure. Have a folder for 
epigrams, and another for character 
sketches. You'll find that the material ac- 
cumulated calls for a powerful lot of folders, 


thaf in a year’s time you can pile up a moun- 
tain of literary scrap, and that every bit ot 
this material is at your fingers’ ends, and 
can be, sooner or later, worked up to good 
advantage. 

Result: You will never suffer a dearth of 
plot material, with this reserve of canned 
ideas always handy to draw from. Further 
result: You don’t have to dig your plots 
out of the Sunday newspaper with the 
shears, and, later, have to tell some raging 
editor why your story and John Smith's 
story are so nearly identical. 


Cuatsam, Ontario. Victor Lauriston. 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED.— XVIII. 


The use of the ungrammatical phrase, “ lt 
is me,” cannot be successfully defended on 
the ground that it is used so much col- 
loquially that it has become an English 
idiom. According to that theory any com- 
mon linguistic error might be regarded as 
good English. Neither does it justify the 
phrase to say that Shakspere, Milton, Ten- 
nyson, and Emerson have used it. All 
good writers are at times guilty of bad 
grammar. No one would defend “ He saw 
you and I” in Shakspere. That locution 
would, of course, be correct in the sen- 
tence, “He saw you, and I saw him.” 
Those ingenious persons who defend “ It is 
me.” on the analogy of the French “ C'est 
moi” should be asked if they would not also 
defend “I am it” for “It is I,” on the 
analogy of the German “Ich bin es,” or the 
Spanish, “ Yo lo soy.” 

In the sentence, “No one but God and 
me knows what is in my heart,” “but” is a 
preposition and means “except,” and the 
sentence written “No one but God and / 
know what is in my heart” would be wrong. 

“ Balance” should not be used for “ rest” 
or “remainder,” as in the phrase, “the bal- 
ance of the day,” for “the rest of the day.” 

Instead of saying “ Be sure and come,” say 
“Be sure to come.” 


The stereotyped phrase, “from his pen,” 
should be thrown into the melting pot, espe- 
cially since nowadays so many authors find 
the typewriter mightier than the pen — even 
in the hands of those not entirely great. 

“ Such as” and “etc.” should not be used 
together. Instead of saying “There were 
many old-fashioned flowers in the garden, 
such as hollyhocks, pinks, bachelors’ buttons, 
four-o'clocks, ete.,” omit “etc.” and end 
with “and four-o’clocks,” or else put a dash 
in place of “ such as.” 

To decimate is to diminish by one-tenth, 
so that the phrase, “terribly decimated,” in 
so far as it implies a degree of decimation, 
is wrong. Even worse is the clause of a 
magazine writer, “When the black plague 
decimated Eurone, killing one-quarter of the 
people.” . 

Educated people should know the differ- 
ence between “ affect’ and “ effect,” and yet 
the two words often are misused. “ Affect” 
means to change, while “ effect” means “to 
bring about.” Argument may affect a man’s 
opinions so as to effect a complete change in 
his sentiments. 

“Shall I bring this up to your house ?” 
says the boy at the office to his employer. 
“No,” the employer replies, “ you may take 
it up.” “Bring” means convey hither, and 
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is improperly used in reference to taking 
things away. 

“ Tasty ” should not be used for “ tasteful.” 

A distinction should be made between 
“evidence” and “testimony.” “ Evidence is 
that which tends to convince ; testimony is 
that which is intended to convince.” It is 
plain that “ evidence” is the stronger word. 

“ Providing” is often misused for “ pro- 
vided.” It is right to say: “I will come, 
provided you will send a carriage to the sta- 
tion for me.” 

“Out,” in the phrase, “win out,” com- 
monly used in writing about sports, should 
be omitted. ‘“ Lose out” and “ win out” are 
both vulgarisms. 

The rules for the use of quotation marks 
in connection with punctuation marks other 
than the period or the comma sometimes 
seem puzzling, but they are made simple by 
considering just what the quotation includes 
—in the case of a question, for instance, 
whether the interrogation is included in the 
question or not. For example, the sentence, 
“He asked: ‘Is the best always the cheap- 
est ?’” should be written, if the whole 
question is quoted :— 

He asked: “Is the best always the cheapest ?”’ 


If only the last three words are quoted, it 
should be written :— 


He asked : “Is the best ‘always the cheapest’? ” 


Periods and commas are always put inside 
the quotation marks, because they are not 
big enough to stand alone in the cases 
where technically they ought to be outside, 
but the larger marks, like the interrogation 
point, the exclamation point, the dash, the 
colon, and the semi-colon, should be placed 
“inside the quotation mark if they belong to 
the quotation, and outside in all other cases. 
It should be noted that in the sentence, 
He asked : “Is the best ‘ always the cheapest’ ?” 


the interrogation point properly comes be- 
tween the “single quote’ —to use the 
printer’s phrase —and the “double quote,” 
because it applies to the whole quoted ques- 
tion, and not to the words, “always the 
cheapest,” quoted in the question and so 
marked with “single quotes.” 

A common error is the use of a super- 





fluous “of it” following “of” after an in- 
tervening clause, as in the sentence, “ Of the 
$2,000,000 expended by the Santa Fe in Kan- 
sas during its past fiscal year for improve- 
ments more than $500,000 of if was spent in 
Topeka.” 

“Née” is French for “born,” not a mere 
synonym for “formerly,” and can be used 
only with the surname of a maiden name. 
The temptation in Chicago to speak of a 
divorcée after her re-marriage as “ Mrs. 


James White, née Mrs. John Brown” 
should be resisted. It is also wrong to say 
“Mrs. John Brown, née Alice Black.” 


Errors should be avoided by neglecting the 
French “née” and using the good English 
word, “formerly,” instead. 

The reporter who wrote : “ She wore a big 
picture hat on her disappearance” should 
have stopped to think. So should the re- 
porter who wrote: “She was dressed in a 
long bridal veil.” It is well, anyway, to think 
a little when you write. . 

Loose writing is a common sin. For ex- 
ample, the agricultural editor who wrote : 
“Saw off the handle of an old broom, and 
use it to brush your horse with after you 
have been over him with a comb and brush of 
the regular kind,” did not mean to advise 
brushing the horse with the handle of the 
broom. The editor who wrote: “ The start 
was made from Cleary square at eight 
o'clock, the men forming two by two, just 
as the animals formed when they were mar- 
shaled into the ark by old Noah, headed by 
the Hyde Park band,” did not mean that the 
Hyde Park band played Noah into the ark. 
The man who wrote: “ Having got into the 
carriage, the horse moved on,” did not mean 
that the horse got into the carriage. And 
the editor of a religious journal who wrote : 
“Rev. A. M. Bailey has prepared a manual 
for use in the installation of deacons, also a 
burial service which seems to be admirably 
fitted for such occasions,” did not mean that 
the burial service is fitted for the installation 
of deacons. These writers all meant well. 
So did the adviser of mothers who wrote : 
“Tf the milk doesn’t agree with the baby, 
boil it.” Edward B. Hughes. 


Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of THe WRITER are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


s*e 


That trouble arising from the relations of 
editors and publishers is nothing new is il- 


Justrated by the story of the original publi- 
cation of Lucy Larcom’s “ Hannah’s at the 
Window Binding Shoes.” Miss Larcom 
offered the manuscript of the poem to the 
Knickerbocker Magazine. After waiting for 
a long time without hearing from the editor, 
she assumed that the manuscript had been re- 
jected, and sent a copy to another periodical, 
the Crayon, which printed it. In the mean 
time the poem appeared without the author’s 
name in the Knickerbocker, and the editor, 
seeing it printed in the Crayon, wrote a let- 
ter of complaint to the New York Tribune, 
in which he called Miss Lareom “a literary 
thiefess” and claimed his “stolen goods.” 
We are not told what the editor of the 
Knickerbocker did when Miss Larcom pub- 
lished her spirited reply to his letter, giving 
all the facts. 


e * 6 


The New York Times bought in advance 
the American publication rights of Captain 
Amundsen’s story of his attainment of the 
south pole, copyrighted the story when it 
came, and notified the other New York news- 
papers that the matter was _ copyright. 
Nevertheless, the other New York morning 
papers, with the exception of the New York 
Herald, used the story in one form or 
another, one of them in full. The Times 
says:— 

“Tf Captain Amundsen in a comfortable 
armchair before a cheerful grate fire in Lon- 
don had written a novel or short story, a 
mere work of the imagination calling for no 
expenditure save that of mental powers and 
for ink and paper, and his work had been 
sold to a London newspaper under a British 
copyright, and the Times had acquired under 
our copyright laws the American publication 
rights, no other newspaper would have ven- 
tured to reproduce the whole or any part of 
the story without the permission of the 
Times. But when Captain Amundsen, with 
a large expenditure of money, risks his life 
and those of his companions in the almost 
incredible toil and hardships of a journey to 
the south pole, and then prepares his per- 
sonal narrative of the expedition, the right 
to publish which he has previously disposed 
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of under contract for a stipulated price, a 
right he used every honorable means to 
protect, the rights of the vendor and of the 
vendee are in this country openly flouted, 
the narrative is published without compen- 
sation to its author or to the owner of the 
property right of publication. 

“It is nowhere pretended that a fact is 
subject to copyright. As a mere piece of 
news, Captain Amundsen’s discovery of the 
south pole was freely subject to publication 
by any newspaper. Captain Amundsen’s 
personal report of the venture, however, 
being a literary composition, was in the 
form in which he wrote it subject to pro- 
tection by copyright precisely like any other 
literary composition in verse or prose, 
whether one of fiction, of fact, or of ideas 
or argument. At least, the law protesses to 
accord this protection. It is the purpose of 
the Times to inquire and ascertain whether 
the protection of property rights accorded by 
the law is real.” 

The position of the Times seems to be well 
taken. If Captain Amundsen had withheld 
his story for publication in book form, no- 
body would have ventured to infringe the 
copyright. Morally, the Times had the right 
to the exclusive publication of “ Captain 
Amundsen’s own story.” If, as the other 
papers claim, it did not have the right 
legally, the law ought to be amended. And 
in any case the other papers ought to be 
ashamed. 


e*-¢ 


Pearson’s Magazine will be issued here- 
after in less expensive form, printed on 
cheaper paper and without pictures, the 
avowed object of the change, according to 
Arthur W. Little, the president of the Pear- 
son Publishing Company, being to make the 
magazine less dependent on advertising, and 
so better able to follow whatever editorial 
policy it likes. In recent years magazines 
have been published more and more for the 
purpose of getting advertising, and the con- 
cessions made both by editors and publishers 
to get enormous circulations and to please 
advertisers have had an injurious effect on 
the magazines from a literary point of view. 
Now Pearson’s Magazine, apparently, is go- 


ing to consider its readers first, printing 
what it believes they will like, and making 
the mechanical cost of the magazine as small 
as possible, so that it can get along without 
catering to advertisers’ whims. It is time 
that magazines generally should devote less 
thought to getting advertising and~more to 
raising the standard of their reading matter. 
W. H. H. 





“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 


It would not have 
been wise to have told 
the reason. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe 
wrote a manuscript so 
terrific in dynamic force 
that it split the idol of 
chattel slavery in frag- 
ments, even as the light- 
ning shatters a _ pine, 
while attending to six 
children and doing cook- 
ing, sewing, and _ gen- 
eral housework.— Scenic 
America. 


He knew, for instance, 
that previous to the 
state convention of 1904 
that an agreement had 
been made. 





It would not have 
been wise to tell the 
reason. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
while attending to six 
children and doing cook- 
ing, sewing, an gen- 
eral housework, wrote a 
manuscript so terrific in 
dynamic force thar it 
split the idol of chattel 
slavery in fragments, 
even as the lightning 
shatters a pine. 


He knew, for instance, 
that before the state 
convention of 1904 an 
agreement had been 
made. 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Donn Byrne, whose poem, “The Piper,” 
appeared in Harper’s Magazine for Febru- 
ary, is on the editorial staff of the Century 
Publishing Company. He has been for 
some time one of the assistant editors of the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, and a member of the 
editorial staff of the Funk and .Wagnalls 
Company. Mr. Byrne was graduated at the 
Royal University of Ireland, where he was 
a prominent athlete, holding the lightweight 
boxing championship for two years. He 
studied also at Paris and Leipzig. Although 
his verse is well known in England and Ire- 
land, “ The Piper” is his first poem to be 
published in this country. He has written 
many special articles and book reviews, and 
has done work for the New York Sunday 
Sun and the New York Sunday Times. Sev- 
eral of his poems will: appear during the 
coming year, and he is now projecting a 
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book of poems to appear late in the year, in 
which “‘ The Piper” will be included. 


L. P. Jacks, the author of the story, 
“White Roses,” in the Atlantic Monthly for 
March, is professor of philosophy in Man- 
chester College, Oxford, Eng. He is also 
the editor of the Hibbert Journal, which has 
now the largest circulation of any quarterly 
journal published in Europe. It was just 
after the Boer War, when high thinking 
seemed to have gone out of fashion and the 
public to have lost its appetite for serious 
reading, that Professor Jacks, then only 
forty years old, conceived the idea that there 
might be a remnant of thinkers who would 
support a journal exclusively devoted to the 
high matters of the mind. He took his idea 
to the Hibbert trustees and asked for their 
support. “How many copies of such a 
journal published quarterly do you think you 
can sell ?” asked a trustee. Professor Jacks 
replied that if he were fortunate he thought 
he could sell 700 copies a_ quarter. 
hundred! You will be lucky if 
300.” Nevertheless, the Hibbert trustees 
backed the enterprise, and the Hibbert 
Journal was a paying success from the start. 
There was a public for a _ metaphysical, 
philosophical, and religious review, and its 
circulation is now more than 10,000 copies. 
Professor Jacks’ principal work, “The 
Alchemy of Thought,” was published two 
years ago, and has had a large circulation 
both in Great Britain and abroad. He has 
also published two books of fiction, both of 
them inspired by philosophical ideas, “ Mad 
Shepherds” and “Among the Idolmakers,” 
published in the United States by Henry 
Holt & Co. “White Roses” is Professor 
Jacks’ second contribution to the Atlantic. 
The first, entitled “ Mary,” appeared in July, 
1911, and is now incorporated in “ Among 
the Idolmakers.” 


* Seven 
you sell 


Thomas S. Jones, Jr., whose poem, “ Lilac- 
Time,” appeared in the Delineator for 
March, lives in Utica, N. Y., is the son of 
Thomas S. and Mary Clarke Jones, and was 
born in Boonville November 6, 1882. He 


was graduated from Cornell University in 
1904, and for three years was attached to 
the staff of the New York Times as a writer 
on dramatic topics. For a time he did edi- 
torial work with the Reuter Cable Service, 
which transmits news between England and 
this country. He has been associate editor 
of the Pathfinder since January, 1911. His 
poems have been published in Harper’s 
Magazine, Scribner’s Magazine, Lippincott’s 
Magazine, Poet-Lore, Everybody's Maga- 
zine, the Delineator, the Smart Set, Ains- 
lee’s, the Pathfinder, the New York Sun, the 
New York Times, and the Boston Tran- 
script. Mr. Jones has had several volumes 
of poems published, beginning in December, 
1904, with “ The Path o’ Dreams,” followed 
by “The Rose Jar” (first edition), Octo- 
ber, 1906; “ From Quiet Valleys,” Novem- 
ber, 1907; “Interludes,” October, 1908 ; 
“Ave atque Vale: In Memoriam Arthur 
Upson,” July, 1909 ; “ Sonnets,” July, 1909 ; 
“The Rose Jar” (second edition, en- 
larged ), December, 1909 ; “‘ From the Heart 
of the Hills” (with Clinton Scollard), 
March, 1910; “Sapphics” (with Clinton 
Scollard ), July, 1910; “On the Road of 
Song,” December, 1910; “An Easter Gar- 
land” (with Clinton Scollard ), April, ror ; 
and “The Voice in the Silence,” December, 
1911. He has written many songs that have 
been set to music. 


Peter B. Kyne, whose story, “On Irish 
Hill,” appeared in the Popular Magazine for 
March 15, says the story is a good Irish 
story because he is Irish, and that if he were 
not Irish he would not have written it, al- 
though he does not know why he wrote it. 
He thinks no one knows where ideas come 
from. They simply come; start a train of 
thought, then ditch your train, and you have 
a story. Writing is the most dreary 
drudgery unless one loves the work. Mr. 
Kyne dreamed of writing for a living when 
he was ten years old. He was twenty-eight 
before he had the courage to burn his com- 
mercial bridges behind him and write for a 
living. His first story “landed,” and the 
battle was won. “ Writing is a business and 
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requires watching,” he says. ‘“ The man who 
is never sure of himself will never write 
many salable stories. The writer who takes 
himself seriously generally writes ‘ads’ on 
the side. Writing is the one business where 
over-education is a curse. It causes a writer 
to prune his finished product until it is stilted 
and stiff, with all the joy and spontaneity 
gone out of it.” Mr. Kyne says he never 
seeks for beauties of language; he avoids 
description as he would a pestilence, and 
seeks for the heart throb—the “ punch.” 
If he puts the “ punch” in his story, he cares 
not for the accepted standards in getting it. 
He writes his own story as it appeals to 
him — no criticism of a line, or a paragraph, 
or a situation has ever swayed him, but he 
always keeps in mind his editor’s point of 
view. .He reads the best magazines, skip- 
ping the poetry and articles on social or po- 
litical economy, and tearing every short 
story to pieces, digesting it, studying it, 
seeking for the line of the situation that sold 
it. In that way he learns the point of view 
of each editor, keeping abreast of the chang- 
ing art of the short story. He says that 
versatility is the price of liberty in the writ- 
ing business, and that if he were an editor 
he should learn to hate the fellow who didn’t 
give him something new every time. Mr. 
Kyne says that he loves his work, and that 
he gets more fun out of writing a short 
story than most people do in reading it. 
He writes on an average 7,000 words a day, 
never working more than four days a week. 
He spends the rest of the week in quiet en- 
joyments, digging up material and formulat- 
ing the superstructure for future work. 
Nearly all his short stories are written in a 
day, that is, the first rough draft. Then he 
re-copies — once — and sells. If he writes 
a sea story this week, he will not write 
another sea story next week, though he may 
have a dozen sea stories in mind. He will 
write a soldier story, or a business story, or 
a newspaper story, or a story of the great 
outdoors. He says that picking up good 
stuff and knowing where to look for it is a 
higher art than the mere writing of the story 





afterward. Every human being has a great 
short story concealed in his person some- 
where. Therefore, he advises: ‘“ Know a 
lot of people. Live in a real world, be a 
human being, even if you do write for a liv- 
ing, and then watch the good stuff coming 
in.” When he wants a soldier story, Mr. 
Kyne seeks out an old soldier, he says, and 
buys him beer. If*he wants a sea story, he 
seeks out a retired skipper, and takes him to 
his club for luncheon. Make any man com- 
fortable, and he'll talk, and if he has ever 
done anything or seen anything, he loves to 
tell about it, particularly if you listen re- 
spectfully. Mr. Kyne is thirty-one years old, 
and has been writing for a living almost 
three years, the great majority of his stories 
having been sold to the Saturday Evening 
Post. He never wrote a story yet that 
was n’t based on an element of truth. He 
says writing is the easiest business in the 
world, if you approach it with common sénse 
and keep both feet on terra firma. It is just 
like anything else. One has to love the 
work to do it well. First, get the story, or 
a dramatic incident, and the rest will follow 
as a matter of course. 





Donald Francis McGrew, whose army 
novel, “‘ Bugs’ Brashares,” was printed in 
the Popular Magazine for February 15, 
founds all his army stories on incidents en- 
countered while he was a cavalryman in the 
United States regulars. His characters are 
all taken from life, and he says he has 
“ swapped the makings” with them all many 
a time there on Mindanao. In writing army 
stories, Mr. McGrew’s chief ambition is to 
paint the enlisted man as he is, with all his 
faults and all his virtues. Far too often, he 
thinks, the enlisted man is pictured only as 
a “ swattie”’ who is eternally holding an offi- 
cer’s horse. He believes that there 


is an 
undercurrent of good, clean, wholesome 
virtue prevailing in the majority of the 


human race, and he begins each story with 
just that in mind. Mr. McGrew, who, al- 
though he has lived in eight different coun- 
tries, is still under thirty, is a steam shovel 
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engineer, and whenever he is dull and at a 
loss for a connected plan of a new story he 
goes out to a certain plant near by where 
a friend of his is running a steam shovel, 
and takes the levers and keeps them for 
hours. The rumble of the gears, the snort 
of the exhaust, the rippling clank of the 
chains all blend into a medley which, to 
him, acts like a tonic to the brain cells. He 
says that this is the nearest thing to “ in- 
spiration” he has ever depended upon. In 
nine cases out of ten he has a story to tell, 
and he tells it. He is now at work on a 
novel depicting the steam-shovel world, but 
he much prefers to write of adventure and 
the accompanying romance, or of action. 
There is a thrill in that work that tingles hot 
in the blood. Mr. McGrew is very much 
averse to bottling up a tale in a confine of 
5,000 words when it deserves 10,000, and for 
that reason he enjoys writing for the Popu- 
lar Magazine. Length makes no difference 
to the Popular, so long as what you say is 
worth while. Successful as he has been in 
writing, Mr. McGrew confesses to an in- 
ability to spell or to learn the rules of 
rhetoric. He says a man’s brain is like a 
muscle, to be developed along any line you 
choose, and he never chose rhetoric as 
worth while “ monkeying” with. As soon 
as he onened the book to study he got 
sleepy, or began to think of football or the 
like. So his teacher marveled at his essays 
—not because they were marvelous essays, 
but because they were marvelous in com- 
parison with his knowledge of rhetoric. His 
sentences were constructed well enough, and 
he knew when any one made a mistake, but 
he could never tell why it was a mistake. So 
now, when a description interests him, he 
“digs” right into it, as he did then, letting 
the rhetoric rules take care of themselves. 
For, as he says, he hates to stop and look 
into a dictionary when the “ spirit’ is mov- 
ing him, and when he is through with the 
story he has generally forgotten which 
words he was doubtful about. Mr. McGrew 
makes his home in Columbus, O., where he 
has a wife and two children, but he hopes 
soon to get back West again, where he can 


talk with those who, like himself, have gone 
“down to the sea in ships,”’ that he may 
again feel the thrill of reality, rather than 
that of memory. 


John A. Moroso, whose story, ‘“ The 
Quarry,” published in the February Red 
Book, is the last of a series of detective 
stories used by that magazine, has now taken 
“ Tierney’ away from Mulberry street, and 
is writing a new series, the first title being 
“ Bonehead Tierney, Incorporated.” He is 
also writing a series of mystery stories for 
Pearson's Magazine, the first of which will 
probably be printed in the May number, and 
the American Magazine will soon print a 
story of a different type, under the title 
“Uncle Bung.” Mr. Moroso has written a 
number of romance stories about Charles- 
ton, S. C., his native city, notably “La 
Reine d’Yvetot,” published in Hampton’s 
Magazine last September. Mr. Moroso was 
graduated from the South Carolina Military 
Academy in 1894, and began newspaper work 
at once, continuing it until the beginning of 
this year. While with Hearst’s New York 
Journal, he novelized for Hearst’s Syndicate 
“ Bought and Paid For,” “ Alias Jimmy Val- 
entine,” “The Spendthrift,” and “ Secret 
Service.” 


Arthur B. 


Rhinow, whose poem, “The 
Pilgrim,”” was printed in Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine for March, is the pastor of the Second 
German Presbyterian church of Cincinnati, 
which church, he says, is now in the transi- 
tion period from German to English, with a 


strong bias toward English. Mr. Rhinow 
was himself born in Germany, but came to 
the United States when a little boy, and at- 
tended the public schools of Newark, N. J. 
He was graduated from the Newark Theo- 
logical School at Bloomfield, N. J., and also 
from the Lane Theological Seminary at Cin- 
cinnati, where ~-he received the degree of 
A. M. He has had poems and stories pub- 
lished in the Independent, Lippincott's, Hol- 
land’s Magazine, Puck, the Editor, the Sun- 
day School Times, the Christian Endeavor 
World, the Christian Herald, the Home 
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Friend, and the Churchman, as well as 
poems and articles in his denominational 
paper, the Westminster, and in local papers. 
Mr. Rhinow says that his wife and four chil- 
dren live most of the poetry that he writes. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Macaulay. — Macaulay must not be omitted 
when there is talk of infant prodigies. From 
the age of three he read incessantly, and by 
the time he was seven he had begun a com- 
pendium of universal history. At eight he 
wrote a treatise designed to convert the na- 
tives of Malabar to Christianity, while one 
visit at an early age to Strawberry Hill was 
enough to enable him to carry the catalogue 
of the Oxford collections in his memory 
ever afterward. At a later date Macaulay 
expressed the opinion that he could repro- 
duce “ Paradise Lost” and “ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” from memory if every existing 
copy were destroyed. — London Mail. 


Mitchell, — Dr. S. Weir Mitchell relates 
the unusual circumstances attending his 
experience with one of his best-known 
works. He was revising “ Hugh Wynne,” 
and could not part with the manuscript. He 
therefore sent an elaborate scenario of it to 
Mr. Gilder, stating that if the Century would 
consider his proposal to begin to print the 
book in six months and otherwise accept his 
terms, the book was at the service of the 
magazine. At that time no one had seen it. 
Mr. Gilder replied that it was simply im- 
possible, that they were made up for 
eighteen months ahead and had a novel of 

*s, about to appear. Dr. Mitchell 
then told him that if he was interested he 
would send him the book. Mr. Gilder said 
it was useless. Dr. Mitchell tested in the 
same way two other great monthlies, and 
met with the same reply. He thought it 
strange that no editor asked to read the 
book. In fact, they regarded as imprac- 
ticable the conditions under which they were 
asked to print. Mr. Gilder went to Europe 
in the spring. Dr. Mitchell turned to the 
Century Company, and, no one having read 
the book, they agreed to print it and did 
print five thousand copies, and began to 


send out samples. Mr. Gilder returned in 
the fall, and in the. meanwhile two or three 
other members of the staff read the book 
and asked him why he had not accepted it 
for the magazine. He, of course, made the 
same reply he had made to the author. He 
then read the book. This was what amazed 
Dr. Mitchell. “The book captured him, 
despite the fact that the scenario had leit 
him critically cold.” After reading it, Mr. 
Gilder telegraphed Dr. Mitchell that his 
terms were accepted. “What became of 
the other unfortunate novelist,” says Dr. 
Mitchell, “I do not know.” —New York 
Evening Post. 


Morris.— William Morris did not under- 
stand how any man could make a career of 
poetry. ‘“ He would write his poems at odd 
moments on any handy piece of paper and in 
any place, even a room full of talking people. 
On one such occasion the talk stopped when 
he started writing, out of deference to the 
act of crestion, but Morris begged them to 
proceed with their talk. ‘I am only writing 
poetry,’ said he.” 


Shorthouse.—It is not generally known 
that J. H. Shorthouse had some difficulty in 
getting his famous history romance, “ John 
Inglesant,” into print. 

Shorthouse was engaged ten years in 
writing the book, and every page as he 
wrote it he submitted to the discriminating 
criticism of his wife. When the story was 
finished no publisher would accept it. Four 
years passed away, and then Shorthouse re- 
solved to publish one hundred copies at his 
own expense. When this was done a copy 
came into the Aands.of Alexander Mac- 
millan, who recognized the merit of the 
novel and published it, with the result that 
all the world knows. — The Treasury. 

Zola. — The manuscripts of Emile Zola, 
which are now the property of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, were recently put on 
exhibition there. The great novelist’s 
method of composition can be readily traced 
in these sixty volumes. He began with a 
“ scenario,” a general plan of his story. He 
then collected his “ documents ” — personal 
observations, newspaper clippings, etc. — 
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and finally began to write, his manuscript 
being practically without erasures or 
changes. — New York Tribune. 


Wells.— As versatile a writer as there is 
in this city or any other is the editor of the 
old Golden Rule, now the Christian En- 
deavor World, Amos R. Wells. In prose 
and verse, his pen is busy day after day, pro- 
ducing skits, limericks, and epigrams, seri- 
ous articles that would do credit to any edi- 
torial column, dialogues, criticisms, stories, 
and peems. He writes under so many dif- 
ferent names that one sometimes wonders 
if he writes the whole paper which he edits. 
And every morning before breakfast, he 
writes a bit of verse. There’s a good op- 
portunity for the funny man in’ that last 
statement, true; but some of these verses 


are of good quality, and they find their way _ 


into publications which do not print cheap 
and poor stuff, Life, for example. Years 
ago, Francis E. Clark was looking for an 
editor and in an obscure college at Yellow 
Springs, O., he found Mr. Wells. — Boston 
Herald. - 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Writing a Successful Novel.— William Allen 
White has been telling a Kansas City Star 
reporter how easy it is to write a successful 
novel. According to him, it is no trick at 
all. The only requirements are an abstract 
idea, such as “the course of true love never 
did run smooth,” the ability to compose in- 
telligible English, and a modicum of indus- 
try. Elaborate the idea, hang together a few 
incidents, write “ Finis,” and there you are. 
He illustrates his formula by describing the 
evolution of “A Certain Rich Man.” First 
of all, he decided to write a book. The next 
thing, of course, was to find something to 
write about, although, he adds, “1 under- 
stand some authors don’t insist on that.” 
He continues :— 

After a while I had an idea, or a sort of 
abstract germ of an idea. Something to the 
effect that there was nothing to money ; 
that is, that the man who had an ambition 
to do any good in the world was wasting 


his time and defeating his purpose if he 
started in the pursuit of money with the 


notion that money was essential to the re- 
alization of his ambition. I believed that 
the habit acquired in the quest for riches 
destroyed his capacity for good. 1 turned 
that over in my mind for about a year. 
Sometimes it would sizzle and sputter and 
boil up and rattle the lid, and sometimes 
it would simmer down and grow cool _for 
a while. In the course of time I decided 
on a character whose career should demon- 
strate my theory concerning money-getting, 
and, by way of contrast, other characters 
who should live useful lives of simple good- 
ness. . 

This was about the extent of his work 
preliminary to actual writing. For this task 
he went to Colorado, where he could be 
away from “ office distractions, the long- 
distance telephone, and Stubbs and Bris- 
tow.” He chose Colorado because the alti- 
tude had a stimulating effect upon his heart 
and put him on edge for work. He estab- 
lished his family in a log cabin, and set up 
a tent in the timber of the mountain side for 
his workshop. He did not find it easy to- 
start writing, however :— 


My working day was supposed to begin 
at nine o’clock in the morning, but the truth 
is, I seldom reached the tent before ten 
o'clock. Then it took me some time to get 
down to work. I would fiddle around, turn- 
ing over papers, driving mosquitoes out of 
the tent, killing time, maybe, for a half hour 
or an hour. Finally I would get round to. 
work. From then on until late in the after- 
noon I would sit at my typewriter, chew my 
tongue, and pound away. Each night I read 
to my wife what I had written that day, and 
Mrs. White would criticise it. While my 
work was red-hot I couldn’t get any per- 
spective on it—each day’s_ instalment 
seemed to me the finest literature I ever had 
read. She didn’t always agree with me. 
When she disapproved of anything I threw 
it away —after a row—and rewrote it the 
next day. 


When he had written thirty thousand 
words, he “ran aground,” but, under Mrs. 
White’s encouragement, got away again. 
He had not constructed any framework for 
the chapters, or for the book as a whole. 
He “just wrote, and kept on writing.” He 
knew what the end was to be, but not how 
he was to get to it. Also, his whole atten- 
tion was given to the narrative. The style 
took care of itself. His characters, which, 
like his scenes, were purely imaginary, began 
by being artificial to him, but after a while 
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grew very real. 
broken up over it.” Thus he went on until 
he had written three hundred thousand 
words. Then Mrs. White interfered, and 
at her insistence he wound the story up. 
He had averaged two thousand words a 
day, and during the last few chapters, five 
thousand words a day for several days in 
succession. A publisher was waiting for it, 
but it did not appear for two years —the 
author was revising it. Seven times the al- 
terations and interlineations became so nu- 
merous and confusing that even he could 


not make all of them out, and so the story’ 


was entirely written out seven times. In 
the process it lost one hundred thousand 
words. — New York Evening Post. 


Style in Wetting.—The process of writing 
consists in laying a track of words, along 
which the author conducts the reader with 
more or less success. If the words are put 
together neatly and skilfully, the reader 
glides along without jolt or jar ; and if the 
elevations and depressions are arranged with 
care, so that monotony may be avoided, the 
pleasure of the trip is still further increased. 

Many writers revel in “apt alliteration’s 
artful aid,” and take an unfair advantage of 
the reader by ceaseless syllabication promis- 
cuously and perniciously pandering, with 
reckless rodomontade, to surfeited senses. 

Others adopt a rugged, uneven, jolting 
method, placing their words in hard, jagged, 
staccato rows, hurling their meaning at you 
in irritating crescendos, bumping you up and 
down, making hard edges which jar your 
ear and rasp your consciousness discord- 
antly, rubbing you crosswise. They clang 
at you. 

And others still, with stately pomp, firmly 
wedded to well-balanced periods, march with 
rhythmic step along their formal path. No 
frivolity deters them, no joyous and inconse- 
quential lightness disturbs them, no folly 
mars their posture, but with dignified car- 
riage, their banners flying in the sun, they 
journey onward, the distant horizon rever- 
berating to their triumphal progress. 

Then we have the mincing, delicately con- 
structive writer, who deals in mosaics. A 
feminine little air of precision is his pervad- 


When one died, he “ was all’ 


ing essence. Capering nimbly to the dulcet 
phrase, he never descends below his shrill 
treble, but scatters his nice little refinements 
about him like a-lace-adorned bride. 

In the meantime, the unhappy reader asks 
for nothing better than not to know that the 
writer has a style. 

This does not mean that the style is unim- 
portant ; it means only that the reader is 
primarily interested in what the writer has to 
show him, and the writer’s style may be con- 
sidered perfect when it never obtrudes itself 
on the reader’s attention. 

It is on the same principle that the best 
dressed man is the man whose clothes you 
never notice. — Thomas L. Masson, in Lip- 
pincott’s for April. 


Writer’s Cramp.— The psychical element 
plays as important a part as physical fatigue 
in the production of writer’s cramp. The 
haste to fix a thought in graphic characters 
may lead the writer to hasten his move- 
ments and to change the conditions of the 
muscular contractions necessary to the 
work of carrying and guiding the pen and 
forming letters. 

Every effort to write faster leads the 
copyist to exaggerate his fatigue and to in- 
crease its bad effects ; every effort acts upon 
the nerves of the brain for the creation of 
anxiety ; every effort calls into play groups 
of muscles and gives them a predominating 
action in the writing—an action straining 
the nerves more or less, according to the 
manner of holding the pen, according to the 
position of the writer’s table, and according 
to the support and the labor of the forearm. 
Most writers call into action the greater 
part of the muscles of the hand, wrist, and 
forearm, forcing the muscles of different 
groups to do excessive work. 

In order to write in the right way and 
without fatigue, the writer must work in 
such a way as to make the work of his 
muscles as varied as~ possible, and, after 
every muscular effort, the muscles must be 
allowed to rest. Massage, electricity, and 
rest are the only means of repairing the 
damage done by overwork. The man 
afflicted with writer’s cramp must educate 
his hand according to rules known to no 
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school and form his letters by a copy found 
in no copy-book. 

An expert in the study of the nervous sys- 
tem sums up the rules to be followed in 
treating writer’s cramp as follows :— 

Write as little as possible ; do not write 
long ; write a round, coarse hand without 
flourishes. 

In the beginning of the treatment absolute 
rest is imperative. When the muscles are 
fully rested write a few minutes only, then 
rest a longer or shorter time, according to 
the warnings given by the muscles. Fast 
writing is one of the most frequent causes 
of the trouble. 

Write slowly. Form the letters with 
round, smooth, easy curves. Beware of 
angles and angular’ terminations. The 
length and the slope of the written letters 
of the alphabet involve an almost invariably 
uniform contraction of the muscles: The 
larger the dimensions of the letters, the 
more chance the muscles have to rest. 

To avoid cramp the hand must slope 
toward the body, and the writing must be 
straight up and down, because sloping writ- 
ing demands a deviation from the natural 
sweep. — Harper’s Weekly. 

Magazines Filled by “ Assignments.” — 
There is a monthly magazine of “ popular” 
fiction published in New York —a magazine 
of wide circulation — whose editor not only 
“assigns” writers to the task of supplying 
his publication with fiction, but also “as- 
signs” these writers to the “plots.” It 
might be more accurate, possibly, to reverse 
the order and say that he assigns the plots 
to the writers, but the fact remains that the 
fiction for this particular magazine is “as- 
signed” for all the world like a newspaper 
story of a fire in a shirt-waist factory in 
Broome street, New York, or Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 

Although not directly relevant to the 
present chronicle, it may be said for the 
benefit of sceptics that the assignment idea 
_ in point has been found to fill the magazine 
with greater effectiveness and satisfaction 
than had been the case before the system 
had been introduced into the editorial room. 
There is a monthly magazine that calls into 


its offices at intervals members of a group 
of writers who have been on its contributing 
list for many years and asks them “ what 
they have got on their minds,” or, in other 
words, what ideas they may have that may 
be turned into the form of articles and 
stories for the publication’s use. Numerous 
other methods that the magazines pursue in 
taking the initial steps toward filling them- 
selves might be cited, but a further intimate 
elaboration of illustration seems unneces- 
sary. 

A survey of the situation in its entirety 
reveals the summarizing facts that maga- 
zines to-day are being filled more and more 
as newspapers are filled—by “assign- 
ments,”” more and more by the members of 
regularly employed = staffs—or, if not 
“ staffs,” by groups of associated free-lance 
contributors, more and more through direct 
business contracts or friendly affiliations 
with writers possessed of reputation or 
gradually mounting ability—and less and 
less through the propitious accidents of the 
United States mail.—Jean Nathan, in the 
Bookman. 


Medicine in Fiction. — Writing in the Corn- 
hill on “ Medicine in Fiction,’ Dr. S. Squire 
Sprigge makes full allowances for the 
author who introduces medical episodes 
merely to help his story along, without any 
pretence to authority in that field. It makes 
small difference to the position of medicine 
in the public eye, he thinks, that signs 
rightly attributable to one poison, for in 
stance, are transferred by a novelist to 
another, that the symptoms of a tropical dis- 
ease are burlesqued, or the terrors of a fever 
magnified. The reader knows that in actual 
life the responsibilities in such matters will 
be unter the conduct of those who have 
scientific knowledge, and his feelings toward 
the profession remain unaltered. But when 
medicine enters into a tale in a large way, 
when the relations of the medical profes- 
sion to the public are presumably expounded, 
there is need that the author be accurate. 
Yet he is generally nothing of the kind. 

“The novelist never seems to have the 
slightest knowledge of the professional 
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medical life. He is réady enough to credit 
the members of the medical profession with 
many shining virtues, and equally ready to 
darken their reputation with calumny, the 
unfortunate result being to leave upon the 
public mind the impression that the average 
medical man is not an average member of 
society. The idea which the public might 
well derive from reading many novels is that 
to call in a doctor is an extraordinarily fluky 
proceeding, as the medical profession is 
divided sharply into heroes and knaves. 
The heroes lead a strenuous life, succoring 
the sick in desperate circumstances and re- 
fusing fees ; operating at the briefest notice 
when a hair’s breadth to the right or left in 
the making of an incision would be certain 
death to the patient. The knaves murder, 
cdzen, and keep bogus sanatoriums.” 
Specifically, the writer suggests that it 
may be necessary to suppress the picture of 
the great specialist in brain diseases, passing 
from bed to bed in his world-famous ward, 
surrounded by a crowd of enthusiastic stu- 
dents, to whom he discourses with elegant 
brutality. Nor do intelligent internes re- 
verse the treatment of their superiors, and 
by saving life with brilliant unorthodoxy, 
succeed at once to lucrative practices. No 
great consulting position, we are gravely as- 
sured, was ever won in this way. Nurses 
in hospitals have to do as they are told. 
The devoted young woman who remains by 
a sufferer’s pillow hour after hour and day 
after day until she wins a hand-to-hand fight 
with fate is a figment—in hospitals all 
nurses go to their meals and beds at stated 
times. Dr. Sprigge complains that the cal- 
lousness of hospital nurses has more than 
once been the subject of newspaper com- 
ment, and holds that such a view has been 
largely derived from the impressions of 
patients, who, “fooled by fiction, have 
thought that a broken leg or a scalp wound 
would entitle the sufferer to the exclusive 
possession night and day of a soft-voiced 
ministering angel, and who have resented 
their particular angel going to her tea.” 
Doubtless all professions could cite mis- 
representations by fiction writers as gross as 
these. But it is easier to live them down 








than to effect the revolution that alone could 
prevent them.— New York Evening Post. 


First Appearance in Print.— A contributor 
to the Manchester Guardian recalls the de- 
light of Dickens when he first saw himself 
in print, and speaks of the fact that for some 
people the sensation is always renewed. 
“Thus it is said that even so old a mous- 
tache as Blowitz, when the Times containing 
his article came in, would spread out the 
paper, and, with a gesture which took in the 
whole page, exclaim with innocent satisfac- 
tion: ‘Isn’t it beautiful ?’” On the other 
hand, Thomas Gray is cited as speaking of 
print as being “raw,” and there is the story 
of Lowell, who wrote thus to the editor of 
the periodical in which a poem of his had 
appeared : “ Thank you for the printed copy. 
Of course, I am disgusted with it. Print, 
somehow, is like a staring piaster-cast com- 
pared with the soft and flowing outlines, the 
modest nudity of the manuscript clay.” As 
a type standing between the two extremes, 
believing that print magnifies both the good 
and the bad qualities of his composition, we 
are referred to Balzac. “Print,” he says, 
“is to manuscript what the stage is to a 
woman—it throws into relief both the 
beauties and the defects. It kills as well as 
makes alive. A fault becomes as conspicu- 
ous as the fine thoughts do.” This, we 
fancy, is the feeling of most of those who 
have any real experience of print. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 





Tue N. E. A. Puonetic AcpHaset. With a review 
of the Whipple experiments. By Raymond Weeks, 
James W. Bright, and Charles srandgent. oI 
pp. Paper. Lancaster, Penn.: The New Era 
Printing Company. 1912. 

The importance of having a scientific key 
alphabet for general use in the re-spelling of 
words for pronunciation in reference and 
text-books is generally recognized. Since 
1887 language expérts have worked together 
in making such an alphabet, and in 1911 a 
scientific key alphabet, the result of their 
labors, was adopted by the National Educa- 
tion Association. It is hoped that in course 
of time the publishers of all dictionaries and 
other books of reference and of school text- 
books will use this uniform key for re-spell- 
ing words for pronunciation, and that it will 





also be used in the schools for teaching chil- 

dren to pronounce correctly. The pamphlet 

just issued gives and explains. the alphabet, 
and defends it against criticisms made by Dr. 

Whipple, of Cornell. 

GERMAN FOR Dairy Use. By-E. P. Prentys. 178 pp. 
Cloth. New York: William R. Jenkins Company. 
1912. 

This little pocket volume is made up of 
dialogues relating to the common incidents 
of travel—such as traveling by train or 
steamer, arriving at a railway station or 
hotel, ordering meals, seeking lodgings, 
visiting the theatre, dealing with the doctor, 
shopping, sight-seeing, and so on — giving 
the sentences a traveler needs most.’ The 
English sentences and the corresponding 
German are on opposite pages. It is a pity 
that the translation often is not as close as 
idiom permits. The dialogues are practical, 
however, and the little book will be useful 
to any one traveling abroad. 
Resetirion. By Joseph Medill Patterson. 

trated by Walter Dean Goldbeck. 355 pp. 

Chicago : The Reilly & Britton Company. torr. 

“ Rebellion,” by the author of “A Little 
Brother. of the Rich,” is a story written for 
the justification of divorce when divorce 
seems justified from a worldly point of view, 
in spite of the teachings of the Church. Its 
chief characteristic is a homely realism in its 
dealings with the affairs of the everyday life 
of ordinary people. The strength of the 
story lies in its very commonplaceness. 

Tue Fryinc Girt. By Edith Van Dyne. 232 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. Chicago : The Reilly & Britton Com- 
pany. 1911. 

“ The Flying Girl” tells the story of a girl 
aviator who took her disabled brother’s 
place in a wonderful biplane invented by him 
and won the big event of an aviation meet, 
also performing a daring feat in the rescue 
of the aviator who has tried to demolish her 
machine. 


Illus- 
Cloth. 


Tue Macic Arroprane. By Mrs. L. R. S. Hender- 
son. Illustrated in colors by Emile A. Nelson. 96 
pp. Boards, $1.00. Chicago: The Reilly & Britton 
Company. 1911. 

“The Magic Aeroplane” tells the story of 
little Tommy’s dream of his experiences as 
an aviator, and contains exciting incidents 
enough to keep the most blasé child awake. 
Tue Arrenipe Boys’ Ocean Fryer. By H. L. Say- 

ler. 327 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Chicago: The Reilly & 

Britton Company. 1ort. 

This story of an aeroplane journey from 
New York to London in twelve hours is the 
sixth volume in the Airship Boys Series, and 
will appeal to boy readers, as the other 
stories in the series have done. It deals not 
only with aerial navigation, but with the 
workings of a great newspaper, and the 
author’s knowledge of aeroplaning and news- 
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paper work has enabled him to write an up- 

to-date and, from the boy’s point of view, 

fascinating story. 

Tue Sea Farries. By L. Frank Baum. IIlustrated 
by John R. Neill. 2g0 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Chicago : 
The Reilly & Britton Ccmijuns. Igtt. 

In “ The Sea Fairies’””» Mr. Baum, master 
of the extravaganza and fairy story art, 
turns from tales of the fantastic people of 
“Oz” and takes his children on an expedi- 
tion through the ocean depths. While the 
book is meant mainly to entertain, young 
readers will learn something of the members 
of the fish family and their habits in this 
story of a fairyland under the sea. 

BaTTLInG THE BicHorn. By Ashton Lamar. 28o 
pp. Cloth, 60 cents. Chicago: The Reilly & Brit- 
ton Company. 1911. 

“Battling the Bighorn” is the sixth 
volume of the Aeroplane Boys Series, de- 
scribing hunting adventures in the Rockies, 
and the aeroplane details of the story are 
declared to be correct and up-to-date. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ For the convenience of readers Toe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amowit 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, 
the periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the arti- 
cles mentioned in the, list will confer a favor if they 
will mention THe Writer when they write. ] 

Marx Twain. Some chapters from an extraordi- 
nary life. Sixth paper. Illustrated. Albert Bige- 
low Paine. Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for April. 

Tae Muse 1x Exire. William Watson. Century 
Magazine ( 38 c. ) for April. 

LITERATURE AND THE STAGE. 
lantic (38 c.) for April. 

How Our Roman Type Came Down to Us. 
Charles Upson Clark. North American Review (38 c. ) 
for April. 

Tue Wispom or Poetry. 
April. 

SHAKESPEARE’s Comepy-DRamas. 
thews. Yale Review (78 c.) for April. 

TENDENCIES OF Recent AMERICAN BrioGRapnry. 
Allen Johnson. Yale Review (78 c.) for April. 

Tue First Director oF THE PuLitzerR SCHOOL oF 
Journatism (Dr. Talcott Williams ). With portrait. 
American Review of Reviews ( 28 c.) for April. 

Francis Fisher Browne. With portrait. 
can Magazine (18 c.) for April. 

A Mopern Superman. A character study of the 
late Joseph Pulitzer. With portraits. Alleyne Ire- 
land. American Magazine (18 c.) for April. 


O. W. Firkins. At- 


Ezra Pound. Forum for 


Brander Mat- 


Ameri- 
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Uscte Remus. La Salle Corbell 
«cott’s (28 c.) for April. 

Styce 1x Weritinc. Thomas L. Masson. 
-cott’s (28 c.) for April. 

Tue Prosperity oF AMERICAN PLAYWRIGHTS. 
Robert Grau. Lippincott’s (28 c.) for April. 

Joun Ames MitcnHett, Epitor or Lire. With 
portrait. James S. Metcalfe. Metropolitan (18 c.) 
for April. 

New York’s Reviviriep NEWSPAPER. 
Herts. International for April. 

Critics anp Criticism. Archibald Dunn. Author 
4 London ) (18 ¢.) for March. 

Heapiines anpD How We Make Tuem. Victor S. 
Yarros. Twentieth Century Review ( 28 c.) for March. 

Proressor Bercson ac Critic oF Darwin. 
“George Hookham. National Review (78 c.) for 
March. 

Pines AND Poets. Lewis Dayton Burdick. 
and Hygienic Gazette (13 c.) for March. 

A Cuitp’s Journey with Dickens. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Outlook (8 c.) for March 16. 

A Best Serrer. Saturday Evening Post (8 c.) tor 
March 16. 


Pickett. Lippin- 


Lippin- 


B. Russell 


Dietetic 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





A dinner in honor of the seventy-fifth 
birthday of William Dean Howells was given 
by Colonel George Harvey, editor of Har- 
per’s Weekly, in New York March 2. 
There were more than 400 men and women 
present, including nearly all the leading 
American authors. President Taft, who was 
among the speakers, described Mr. Howells 
as “the greatest living American writer and 
novelist.” 

Dr. Talcott Williams, associate editor of 
the Philadelphia Press, is to be the head of 
the Pulitzer school of. journalism at Co- 
lumbia University, which will open Septem- 
ber 12., Professor John W. Cunliffe, of the 
University of Wisconsin, will be associate 
director. 


John Muir, at the age of seventy-four, just 
back from a long journey in South America, 
says: “I have material to write almost a 
hundred books, but I feel I am wasting my 
time when I write books. If I keep on writ- 
ing books, I shall have no time to climb 
mountains.” 

Mrs. Mabel Herbert Urner was married 
March 12 in Boston to Lothrop Colgate 
Harper. 


Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, who is now nearly 
ninety, is writing the story of her life, which 
she says will be her last book. 


Gustav Pollak, who is preparing a biog- 
raphy of Michael Heilprin and his sons, 
will be glad to receive any letters by the late 
Professor Angelo Heilprin. They may be 
sent to Mr. Pollak at No. 21 West Eighty- 
fifth street, New York, and will be promptly 
returned to the senders. 


Percy Fitzgerald is issuing, through Gay 
& Hancock, of London, a collection of the 
oversights, slips, and contradictions found 
in “‘ Pickwick.” 

The Houghton Mifflin Company will pub- 
lish this month “ Henrik Ibsen: His Plays 
and Our Problems,” by Professor Otto Hel- 
ler, of Washington University, St. Louis. 


May Sinclair is at work on a biographical 
and critical study of “ The Three Brontés.” 


“Oscar Wilde: A Critical Study,” by 
Arthur Ransome, published by Mitchell Ken- 
nerley, is an analysis of Wilde’s literary 
work; prefaced with a brief biographical 
summary. 


“Thomas Love Peacock: A_ Critical 
Study,” by A. Martin Freeman, published by 
Mitchell Kennerley, is an account of Pea- 
cock’s childhood, early influences, and 
artistic development, his prose writings and 
verses, and his friendship with Shelley. 

“J. M. Synge: A Critical Study,” by P. 
P. Howe, will be shortly issued by a London 
publisher. 

The first number of the Animal News, 
which is to be the official organ of the 
Women’s League for Animals, has just been 
published in New York. Mrs. Edgar Van 
Etten is the editor and manager, and the 
publication office is at No. 26 West Fortieth 
street. 

The American Leader is a new magazine 
published in New York “in the interests of 
the foreign-born population” by the Ameri- 
can Association of Foreign Language News- 
papers, of which there are in this country 
more than 500 in twenty-nine different lan- 
guages. Louis N. Hammerling is the editor. 
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A new magazine, Infancy, to spread infor- 
mation on the care of babies, has been 
started in Boston. Arthur S. Pier, of the 
Youth’s Companion staff, is the literary 
editor. 

The first number of the Pioneer, published 
in London to advocate simplified spelling, 
announces an essay competition on the edu- 
cational advantages of simplified spelling, in 
which three prizes of fifteen guineas each are 
to be awarded, one for male school teachers, 
one for female teachers, and: one for which 
the general public may enter without restric- 
tion. No scheme of simplification of any 
particular character need be advocated, and 
the essays may be in ordinary spelling. 

John Adams Thayer, who now controls 
the Smart Set, has bought the Polo Monthly 
and Clubman. He will change its name to 
Polo and the Country Clubman, and it will 
be devoted hereafter to all amateur sports. 
Francis D. Hunter, the founder, will con- 
tinue as editor. 

The Churchman (New York) has been 
sold for $50,000, and Benjamin W. Wells, a 
member of the Churchman staff for+ many 
years, has been placed in charge, pending 
the selection of an editor. 

Charles Garvice, the novelist, at a meeting 
of the Ethnological Society in London, told 
of a strange experience. He had a dream 
in which an excellent plot for a_ novel 
figured, but on waking he could not re- 
member what it was. Accordingly he de- 
cided to “will himself” to dream the same 
dream the following night and wake up in 
the middle of it. He did so. 

A su't by John Adams Thayer, the new 
owner of the Smart Set, against Colonel 
Mann, the former owner, has brought out 
the statement that in 1902 the magazine 
earned $78,193; in 1903, $92,986; and in 1904, 
$65,045. Colonel Mann said when he sold 
the magazine that it had made $500,000 for 
him. 

The Putnams announce that they have sold 
400,000 copies of “The Rosary,” 169,000 
copies of “‘ The Mistress of Shenstone,” and 
179,000 copies of “The Following of the 
Star,” all by Florence L. Barclay. 


Karl Harriman, who has recently joined 
the ed‘torial staff of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, an? who is credited with a desire to es- 
tablish a new fiction standard for the maga- 
zine, says that short stories like the famous 
“Under the Red Lamp,” that won a $500 
prize several years ago, are no longer de- 
sired. 


The Assocation of Spanish Dramatists, 
which includes also composers, has disclosed 
the amount of the royalties received by its 
various members, showing that in 1911 the 
amount received by the twenty-eight most 
popular dramatists and composers in Spain 
ranged from $3,240 to $20,880, and that the 
aggregate received by these twenty-eight 
was $194,580. , 

The report of the Butterick Company, 
publishers of the Delineator and six other 
magazines, for 1911 shows profits of $739,- 
416, as compared with $645,816 the previous 
year. The profits of the Ridgeway Com- 
pany, publishers of Everybody’s, Adventure, 
etc., for 1911 were $91,922, as against $126,431 
a year ago. 


In the American Magazine for April there 
is an account of the late Joseph Pulitzer, the 
blind proprietor of the New York World, 
who spent most of the last twenty years of 
his life at sea on a private yacht, where he 
kept up his work with the assistance of a 
corps of readers and secretaries, whose com- 
bined efforts could scarcely keep pace with 
the tremendous intellectual energy and ca- 
pacity of their chief. 


The April Century has an article by Wil- 
liam Watson on “The Muse in Exile,” in 
which he undertakes to account for what he 


regards as 
poetry. 


contemporary indifference to 

Marion Josephine Browne (“ Marian 
Brunowe”) died at Yonkers March 2, aged 
forty-one. 

Ernest Jarrold (“ Mickey Finn”) died at 
Amityville, L. I., March 18, aged sixty-two. 

Robert Sampson Lanier died in New York 
March 26, aged thirty-two. 

William Wallace Harney died at Orlando, 
Fla., March 28, aged eighty years. 





